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Attention! All Read- 
ers of ‘The American 
Cinematographer" 


Did you read that story of 


CHE GREAT GOD 
RUMMUDUM 


in this space last issue? If 
not, get your copy and 
read it now. Then watch 
this space in the December 
15 issue for an announce- 
ment that will interest you. 
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Photographed By 


Week of November 28 


ALHAMBRA—“Lotus Blossom.” Photographed by 
Ross Fisher, member of the A. S. C. 


Bells.” Photo- 


APOLLO—Monday—“Wedding 
graphed by Oliver Marsh. 
Tuesday and Wednesday—‘The Great Moment.” 


Photographed by Alfred Gilks. 
CALIFORNIA—“The Lure of Jade.” Photographed 
by Dev Jennings. 


CLUNE’S BROADWAY—“The 
Photographed by William Collins. 


Love Charm.” 


GARRICK—“The Affairs of Anatol.” Photographed 
by Alvin Wyckoff, member of the A. S. C., and 
Karl Struss. 

GRAUMAN’S—“The Golem.” 

GRAUMAN’S RIALTO—“Don’t Tell Everything.” 
Photographed by Alfred Gilks. 

HOLLYWOOD—Monday — “One Wild Week.” 

Photographed by H. Kinley Martin. 
Tuesday and Wednesday—“For Those We Love.” 


KINEMA—“One Arabian Night.” 


LOEW’S—“The Cup of Life.” Photographed by J. 
O. Taylor. 
MILLER’S—“Thunderclap.” 
MISSION—*“Molly-O.” Photographed by Bob Wal- 
ters and Homer A. Scott, members of the A. S. C. 


PANTAGES—Seventh and Hill—“Big Town Round- 
Up.” Photographed by Ben Kline, member of 
the A. S. C. 

PANTAGES BROADWAY—“A Man There Was.” 
Photographed by J. Julius. 

SUPERBA—“The Conflict.” Photographed by Har- 
old Janes. 

SYMPHONY—“The Mysterious Rider.” Photo- 
graphed by Gus Peterson, member of the A. S. 
C. and F. H. Sturgis. 

TALLY’S—“Heedless Moths.” 
Hal Young. 

WILSHIRE—Monday—“The Child Thou Gavest 
Me.” Photographed by Ernest Palmer. member 
of the.A. S. C. 

Tuesday and Wednesday—“A Wise Fool.” 

tographed by William Marshall. 


Photographed by 
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How Griffith Shot the Ice Stuff 


One of the Men Who Helped Get the Big Thrills of “Way Down East” 
Tells How It Was Done 


By Lee SmitH 


When Eliza, infant in arms, crossed the Ohio River on the ice, 
she had no idea she was furnishing inspiration for a great mo- 
tion picture director to film the biggest thrill ever. Of course 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was responsible for sending Eliza on her 
wild flight across the grinding ice floe of the turgid Ohio, but 
Eliza has become so much of a flesh and blood person to most 
Americans that the creator of her is hardly thought of when the 
blood hounds begin to chase the fugitive across the frozen stream. 


“*Way Down East” has wondered where and how Griffith “shot 
the ice stuff” and as I was fortunate enough to be on the ground, 
or rather, in the river, through it all, I shall do my best to en- 
lighten them in the short space allotted me. 

There is no lovelier place on earth than the valley of the Con- 
necticut River and it was at Wilders, Vermont, on the Connec 
ticut, where many of the ice scenes were photographed. Wilders 
is a small town built along the high steep banks of the river and 





THE CONNECTICUT RIVER AT WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VERMONT 


Part of the battery of cameras lined up to shoot medium shots and close-ups. Note ice piling up in the stream. Mr. Griffith 
and Miss Gish may be seen on the extreme right 


If “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had been filmed before “"Way Down 
East,” showing the ice scenes as realistically as the master hand 
of Griffith showed them in the latter picture, there probably 
never would have been a “"Way Down East” put on the screen, 
for there is far more thrill in the Eliza episode than in the flight 
of Lillian Gish and the pursuit of Dick Barthelmess. Fancy the 
comely mulatto girl, baby snuggled against her breast, stumbling, 
slipping and sliding among the plunging cakes of ice while close 
behind came the pursuing blood hounds urged on by men even 
fiercer than themselves. What a chance for the camera and a 
great director. 

I suppose everybody who has had the good fortune to see 


wandering over the hills adjacent, a community of friendly, help- 
ful people who were tremendously interested in our work and 
ever ready to assist us. 

Here the river tumbles over a ledge of rock forming a falls 
high enough to be picturesque and powerful enough to drive the 
mills of the International Paper Company which are built a 
short distance below. We began work on the ice scenes at White 
River Junction, Vermont, where the White River flows into the 
Connecticut. Here some of the close-up shots were made in the 
White River and then we went up to Wilders to get the long shots 
and the rescue stuff, 

When we arrived at Wilders the river was frozen hard and we 
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had to saw out the ice and break it up with dynamite to save 
time, otherwise we might have waited a month longer to get the 
results required. 

Our first action was to establish an outpost far above the 
falls to watch the ice for the break-up and here cameramen were 
stationed with instructions to keep their lenses trained on the 
river night and day. As there was nothing else to do one of 
these cameramen photographed the sunset every day and sent in to 
Mr. Griffith the finest set of winter sunsets in captivity. We were 
thirty-five days on this ice job and there were four to fourteen 
cameras always on the job, which accounts for the great variety 
of the ice scenes filmed and the perfection of the sequences. Not 
a possible a: gle of photography was overlooked and too much 
credit cannot be given the cameramen who worked under every 
difficulty imaginable. They conducted themselves like a lot of 
soldiers doing their duty calmly in the face of constant danger 
and the results as shown on the screen testify to their efficiency. 

Our first problem was to get the ice to moving and Mr. Grif- 
fith hit upon the idea of utilizing the mill race to the paper mill 
until the ice began to break up in the river. It was in the mill 
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We had doubles for both Miss Gish and Mr. Barthlemess, but 
never used them. One day we had to shoot some stuff with Mr. 
Barthlemess, but when all was ready we found he was away with 
Mr. Griffith on another location. The scene had to be shot, for the 
ice was going out and when the substitute was called for he flunked. 
The stunt was to drift with the ice down toward the falls, jumping 
from cake to cake whenever possible. An old suspension bridge 
spanned the river just above the falls and we had a man stationed 
every ten feet with ropes hanging down into the water, so that the 
man on the ice could catch the ropes as the ice drifted under. 
There was some risk, of course, but not one in a hundred to miss. 
The brave substitute, however, departed for New York and in our 
extremity Elmer Clifton donned the big bearskin coat of Mr. 
Barthlemess and did the stunt. We caught him at the bridge 
with the ropes after an exciting trip with ten cameras on the firing 
line and the stuff was perfect. 

Shooting the close-ups in the mill race was dangerous work, 
as the water was swift and treacherous. It was an engineering 
feat of no mean cleverness to make the ice act right at the right 
time, while the problems of the cameramen were endless. It was 
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race, therefore, that we got most of the rescue scenes and the 
shots of Dick going to the rescue. The ice was sawed up into 
large squares by professional ice men and the thickest of it was 
dynamited to get open water to float the cakes carrying Miss Gish 
and Dick. When the cakes were free we tied them together with 
wire cables so that they would not float too far apart. The cam- 
eras were set up on the edge of the ice as near the floating ice as 
possible as it was impracticable to use a boat or raft and, after 
this ice began to soften, the cameras were protected by barrel 
floats thrust under the ice beneath where the cameras were set up. 

The cameras were also tied to the bank by wires, and ropes 
were run out every ten feet as life-savers for the working crews 
in case the ice should break up without warning. Here let me 
say that Mr. Griffith never asked any of us to take any risk he 
would not first take. He always tested out everything before he 
called upon others to do it and there was not a single serious 
accident during the entire job and with danger present every 
hour. 

Miss Gish was the gamest little woman in the world. It was 
really pathetic to see the forlorn little creature huddled on a 
block of ice and the men pushing it off into the stream, but she 
never complained nor seemed to fear But the cold was bitter and 
Miss Gish was bare-headed and bare-handed and without a heavy 
outer coat so that it was necessary at intervals to bring her in and 
get her warm, Sometimes when the ice wouldn’t behave she was 
almost helpless from cold, but she immediately reacted and never 
seemed to suffer any great distress. 


like shooting at flying targets with a rifle while standing on one 
foot on a pinnacle or on a slippery log over quicksand. The light 
was horrible, the weather cold and the winds raw, but the most 
annoying thing was the constant and terrifying grinding and wash- 
ing of the ice, which kept one’s nerves on edge every minute. 
Also the falls were roaring in our ears and the ice was disin- 
tegrating, but by herculean labor we shot the stuff and the whole 
world knows that it was good. 

To my mind, not only the ice stuff, but the entire picture was 
a triumph of the cameraman, for, without his courage, resource- 
fulness, energy and loyalty “"Way Down East” never could have 
been filmed as it was. 





ROYALTY RETURNS 


King Gray has returned from a lengthy sojourn to various lo- 
cations and was among those present at the last regular talkfest 
of the A: S. C. All that remains now is to find Walter Griffin. 
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Unique Element In Pictures 


The Man Who Made the Pasadena Community Playhouse Famous 
Pays a Tribute to the Cinematographer 


By H. O. STECHHAN 


In the comparatively new art of telling stories by means of 
a series of pictures that move in sequence, the cameraman or 
cinematographer is the only unique element. 

The author of the story, represented by the scenario depart- 
ment, started ages ago. History tells us there were actors in 
ancient times; and we know well that the stage director’s craft 
is of no recent origin. Until only a few years back, all dramatic 
entertainment was a combination of the work of these three 
factors. 

Comes now the fourth worker in the latest evolution of drama, 
silent drama—the man who actually makes the pictures. There 
have been photographers for many years, but not cinematograph- 


frequently (though unknown to the multitude), the cameraman in 
the future will exercise a determining influence on the photoplay. 

Unless a director has worked on and knows the camera, his 
understanding of just what sort of action will register photo- 
graphically is bound to be limited. By the same token, it stands 
to reason that the cameraman who has studied and therefore 
should know his business and is interested in it more deeply 
than merely as the means for earning a generous paycheck, will 
come nearer to having a camera-eye than any other person in the 
activity. 

It is the stage director who has brought about the advanced 
methods employed so effectively in the presentation of spoken 
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AT WILDERS, SETTING UP CAMERA TO SHOOT THE ICE GORGE AS IT CAME ON 


The platform is thirty-five feet above the river. When the ice came out it piled up within five feet of the camera 


ers. While it is true that every cinematographer is a photog- 
rapher, the reverse is not true. To take a still picture is a com- 
paratively simple matter nowdays. But to take a moving picture 
is more than merely turning the crank. 

It may be bromidic to repeat that the screen, as a medium 
of expression, is still in its infancy—or, to be a little more exact, 
in its adolescence. But its origin is so recent, as yet, that there 
are not a few veteran cinema workers whose hair is still untinged 
with gray. Most people agree that there is a long period of 
development ahead for film drama, for to date it has been chiefly 
concerned with warming over old things. 

And in the unfolding process, it would seem that the camera- 
man is destined to play the most important part. While it is 
contended that the screen needs stories more than anything else, 
a story is a story. The novelist tells it one way, the dramatist 
another; while the photodramatist’s method in the future is going 
to be just as different from both, as the one is from the other 
today. It is the cameraman who forms the contact between the 
teller of the story for the screen and the actual screening, 
through which the audience gets the story. 

Some have contended energetically that the chief factor in 
the translation of a story from script to screen is the director. 
Doubtless that has been the case in the past, but it does not fol- 
low that it will continue to be so. As he has already done 


drama today. Players and authors did not invent them. And so, 
it will naturally be the cameramen who figure out the newer ways 
for putting over the silent drama. Fact of the matter: It is 
the cameraman who has made possible the telling of stories in ac- 
tion, silently. 

A certain well known producer and leader in the film world 
is generally given credit for having “invented” the close-up and 
cut back. But those who know say it was really his cameraman 
(one of the best in the business and least known) who first sug- 
gested these devices. It sounds reasonable, particularly when one 
remembers that directors and producers have press agents and 
cameramen don’t. Perhaps it isn’t ethical for cameramen to 
advertise, like for doctors. 

About the last man to get any real credit for an effective film 
production is the cameraman. The newspapers generally praise 
the actors, the director, the author, the sets, in the order named. 
As for the picturization itself, that is usually dismissed with some 
such banal comment as “beautiful photography.” Yet, if the 
truth were known, many of the most effective “shots” were con- 
ceived by the cameraman whose ingenuity also not infrequently 
points up the dramatic situations. The camera tricks that he 
injects have made successes out of productions which minus 
them would have been “bla-a.” 

(Continued on page 7) 
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The Log of a Great Pidure 
By the Cameraman Who Shot It 


DECEMBER 10 


Worked from 9:45 to 11:30 p. m. Four stars at work. Nothing 
thrilling today, except when the director shouted about 3:30, 
“Let’s go; let’s go; we have about 20 scenes to shoot yet!” The 
production is sumptuous. I sometimes wonder if the picture- 
goer is impressed by all this display of luxury—if the time, money 
and thought put into it really gets its full value on the screen. 
Are we trying to dazzle the senses or to reach the heart? Film 
3748; stills 47. 

DECEMBER 11 

Worked from 11:30 to 7:30. Spent an hour and a half in 
projection room. Laboratory fogged two close-ups—first time in 
ages. Director has script trouble. Whispering chorus offers sug- 
gestions and finds out who’s directing this picture. Sir Gil- 
bert Parker and Elinor Glynn called today. Four stars today, 
including Smith and the Lady. They both languished. There 
are a lot of real studio romances that nobody hears much about 
—real love stories. I’ve seen more than a dozen marriages in my 
own companies. Film 2371; stills 9. 


DECEMBER 13 


Worked 9230 to 4. Location at telegraph office. Waited an 
hour for Smith. When he did come he drove up at forty miles 
an hour and tried to stop within five feet, jeopardizing my 
crew and cameras. Shot two scenes and returned to lot to retake 
rain stuff. Everybody gets wet, including the camera. S—— 
has hard time getting the cat dissolves. Bill brings a goat into 
my studio to scare the cat—couldn’t find a dog—but it worked 
the other way—the goat became frightened and nearly wrecked 
the place. Film 510. 

DECEMBER 14 

Called for one. Worked 2 to 6:30. Three stars. Tried lines 

‘for long shots. Finally shot close-ups of Smith, the Lady and 


D——. Director bawled out electricians for studying effects in 
hosiery. Camera assistants a'so a bit lax because of scenery. 
Is Smith jealous of D ? To realize art, one must first have 





ideals of art. What is the supreme ideal of photodramatic art? 
The picture of the future will be written by a man who knows 
the camera and who is a poet and a philanthropist. It will not be 
written by a cave-man, nor by a commercialist. Film 1255 feet; 
stills 7. 
DECEMBER 15 

Worked 9:45 to 6:30. Five of the big stars in set. Big cafe 
scene that cost up in five figures. Made me recall a time a 
brother A. S C. was set up to shoot a set that cost $14,000. 
The production manager came in wiien it was all ready and said 
offhand: “Strike it; we have decided not to use it!” Who paid 
for that? Lined up for long shots; made several tests. Music 
so good crew has difficulty keeping still, but no trouble keeping 
their eyes open. Half the people have sore eyes from the lights. 
Retakes on first day stuff because the Lady’s head dress was 
N. G. All tired at quittin’ time. Film 2825; stills 26. 


DECEMBER 16 


Worked 9:45 to 6:45. Everybody seems to have Kleigl eyes. 
By four everybody affected, director included. Busy day for 
Doc. Genl. Neville, French hero, and staff arrive and inspect 
us. Director introduces all the stars. I get a lot of good pub- 
licity stuff (lucky for assistant that he had full 400 feet of film 
in camera). Tripod jammed, but shifted to another. Director 
had ’em pull off long shots of dancers and cafe for Neville, who 
seemed to like it. Stars have Kleigl eyes. Film 3655 feet; 
stills 22. 

DECEMBER 17 

Worked 9:45 to 6:45. Shot double exposure and some dis- 
solves. Director in telling orchestra to play slower is surprised 
to find two of the stars furnishing the music. Director calls 
Smith down for acting like a stewed prune. Smith also tried to 
argue with me about a close-up. I’ve heard much about “art” 
during the filming of this picture, but before art there must be 
art ideals. 

DECEMBER 18 

Worked 9:45 to 3:15. Director called for three cameras. I 
have trouble with the iris of one. Director: “Do these d—d 
cameras have to be wound up before they start, or do we have 
to write out a requisition and politely hand it to the camera- 
man, requesting that he be ready soon to shoot a scene?” We 
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get the stuff through and when the Director calls time at 3:15 we 
hardly know how to act. Film 1258; stills 11. The Lady and 
Smith were much interested in a legal looking document. Can’t 
be a marriage license? As the days go by I can see the camera- 
man coming more and more into his own. What they give him 
to shoot he is not responsible for—but the way he shoots it. 
The effects he gets are his and his alone, and it’s the effects that 
give to the picture the mantle of beauty. 





Unique Element in Pidures 


(Continued from page 6) 

It is the cameraman’s art that has given the public the pic- 
tures they have of their favorite stars and near-stars. How many 
of them never would have had a chance to shine but for the 
resourcefulness of a sympathetic cameraman, who has made the 
otherwise hard and unsympathetic camera soften a line here and 
overlook a physical defect there? 

The purpose of this tribute to the cameraman is not to belit- 
tle the work of author, actor, director or any other factor in the 
making of photoplays. Each one is a necessary cog that is as 
essential as the other in the complicated and composite art of 
cinematography. Drop out any one of them and the result would 
be imperfect. But in the relativity of their importance, the cam- 
eraman has been sadly overlooked—due largely to his innate 
modesty and the fact that he has so many other things to keep 
busy that he hasn’t had time to fight for recognition. 

Hence this belated tribute. All honor to the cameraman! 
But for him there would be no moving pictures. Therefore, his 
position is unique. And as usual, the silent worker is the worker. 
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Pride in the perfection of your photography 
needs the support of perfection in the laboratory. 


No matter what genius you display in photog- 
raphy, your negative will be only as good as the 
laboratory makes it. 


Is it worth your while to try a laboratory that 
not only has high ideals of workmanship, but in- 
flexibly maintains them? 


Perfect Prints made on Step Printers Only. 
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6 Double Tones 
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+—— Pans and Tilts 


‘By PHILIP H. WHITMAN ———* 








THE BALL 


With the announcement that our third annual ball is to be 
held at the Ambassador Hotel on February 4th next, comes the 
news that Arthur Edeson, Beau Brummell of the A. S. C., will 
again act as chairman of the ball committee. A real big, splendid 
event, outdoing all of our previous efforts is now assured. 


ON THE JOB 


Just to show the zeal of one of our officers we want to relate 
that Bill Foster attended the last meeting of the society despite 
the fact that he broke a spring on his Studebaker speed wagon 
and had to walk. 


WELCOME 


At the last regular meeting of the A. S. C., Mr. Bert Cann, 
latest addition to the ranks of the Society, was introduced to the 
members who gave him a rousing welcome. We're glad to have 
you one of us, Bert. 


HARD LUCK 


Reggie Lyons is back from an extended location trip to Tulsa, 
Okla., bringing with him a trunk full of dividend paying oil 
stocks, a new Marmon car, a lot of glad rags and a big smile. We 
don’t blame you for smiling, Reggie. 


Has it ever happened to you? A recent experience by the 
writer causes him to again take his pen in hand. 


BROKEN ENCHANTMENT 


Seated in a show 
While outside it rains, 
With music playing low 
The picture entertains. 


See the shifting scenes 
Changing one by one, 

Each with drama teems, 
Action is well done. 


Watch the villain there 
Gain the upper hand, 

Girl is in despair— 
Isn’t she just grand? 


Now the hero’s here 
Everything he’s braved, 

Note the villain’s leer— 
Will the girl be saved? 


I brush aside a tear 
For I must clearly see; 

Oh, Lord! What’s that I hear? 
There’s talking back of me. 


Oh, I could take the life 
Of someone in the crowd 

Who’s reading to his wife, 
The titles all aloud. 


And so I leave the show, 
Face the beating rain, 
I really had to go 
Ere I became profane. 


PAGE MR. BURBANK 


If anyone thinks that a camera is any good without film, we 
refer him to President Fred Jackman, who thought to pluck a few 
thousand feet from off the film trees up in Big Creek. Upon ar- 
riving at that location, to his consternation, he found that the 
trees were not bearing this year. Why not try growing it in a 
hothouse, Jack? 


PERTINENT PARAGRAPH 
A scene on the film is worth two in the script. 


As Time Goes On 


Each day brings with it its own idea. Always there is some 
new angle to the game for the cameraman, something he can 
learn or some new equipment that opens up a new field. It is 
most essential that the expert learn these things as they come up, 
or that they acquire any new device that may lead to better re- 
sults or more efficient production. 

More and more, like all big industries, that of motion pictures 
is getting to a consideration of maximum production at less 
cost and, on the cameraman, to a very great extent, depends the 
success of the producer. Therefore it is easy to see the impor- 
tance of knowledge and equipment. 

Mr. K. W. Thalhammer has for the past five years maintained 
an experimental station at 550 South Figueroa street in which he 
has brought to perfection several articles of the greatest merit. 
The Vigneting Iris was first conceived by Mr. Thalhammer, and 
there is hardly a cameraman in the field today but knows the won-. 
derful service and sturdiness of the device that bears his name. 
He has recently placed on the market the Thalhammer Model A 
tripod which promises to be the greatest boon to cameramen, as 
there is no chance of the leg clamps slipping. It has a special 
range head that allows the picture to be taken straight overhead 
or directly underneath the camera. There are some who doubt 
the advantage of shooting straight up in the air; however, every- 
thing in pictures is conceded to be better when taken in the most 
natural way. Now, suppose it were desired to take a picture of 
a man looking through a hole in the ceiling—the same view as 
that of a person looking straight up at this man. Of course, this 
could be faked, but ».>uld it not be better to get the natural pic- 
ture? On the other hand, fancy getting a picture from this hole 
in the ceiling straight down on a banquet table. These are merely 
two cases where this range head would make life worth living to 
the cameraman. There are many more if you will stop and think 
of the many similar situations in which you yourself have been. 
To cap the real efficiency of the Thalhammer Tripod it is equipped 
with hinged claw feet that allow it to be set up on any kind of 
a surface, or in any possible position without the least fear of 
slipping. Take it all in all this new device of Mr. Thalhammer’s 
is really a winner as is evidenced by the hearty approval of those 
who are the proud owners of it. From such owners of these tri- 
pods as the Tom Mix Company, Charlie Stumar and Alvin Wyc- 
koff, of Lasky, there are coming recommendations that have caused 
the Thalhammer shop to work at full capacity for some time to 
come. 











The Harvey Motion Picture Exposure Meter is just what has 
been needed so long by cameramen. It is accurate and 
complete, touching upon all the necessary points. I recommend 
its use to all cameramen and students of motion picture photog- 
raphy.—W. H. DERR, JR., Motion Picture Laboratory, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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| Harvey Motion Picture Exposure Meter 
Endorsed by leading Cameramen 
$2.00—Your dealer, or G. L. HARVEY 
105 S. Dearborn St. Chicago J 
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[ CAMERAS REPAIRED 


Accurate Work and Prompt Service 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
J. W. Peterson, Proprietor 
221 O. T. Johnson Building. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone Broadway 7610 Established ten years 
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Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom 
honor.—Romans 13:7. 


Thus spoke Paul io the Romans as early as Anno Domini 60. 
But long before that the Prince of Peace had laid down the prin- 
ciple that “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” Luke 10:7. 

Recently a disposition has manifested among certain producers 
of motion pictures to withhold screen credit from the cinematog- 
rapher—the artist who, with his camera, registers the action of 
the motion picture. In the case of one organization the disposi- 
tion almost crystallized into an order ex cathedra to recognize 
the cameraman no more—to ignore the credit due him as one of 
the greatest’ elements in the production of a camera drama, to be 
silent as to his merit and to reduce him to the status of a mere 
prop. 

It is conceded that the producer of a motion picture has the 
personal right to give or to withhold credit on the screen, but so 
long as the author, the cast and the director are recognized it 
would seem only simple justice to accord “honor to whom honor is 
due” and in the simple line “Photographed by ” acknowledge 
the services of the unassuming and uncomplaining gentleman 
without whose skill and artistry there would be no motion pictures. 

Also in the retrenchment operations of one or two producers 
the cameraman was called upon to stand a cut out of all propor- 
tions to that imposed upon other operatives. In one case a flat 
rate was promulgated as a minimum wage which really operated 





as a maximum wage—a wage one hundred per cent less than a 
competent cameraman should be paid. The effect will, of course, 
operate to paralyze initiative and discourage enterprise and art ex- 
pression. In these days men get just what they pay for—nothing 
more. If an employer puts little into his employees he gets little 
out of them. In art this is madness. 





In “A Child’s. Story of Atlantis,” published in London in 1908 
and edited by William Kingsland, there appears to be what might 
e regarded as a record of the earliest development of the photo- 
graphic art. 

This little book, as intensely interesting as a story of treasure 
trove, purports to be a verbatim record of several clairvoyant com- 
munications made by a former native of Atlantis, one Jonathan, to 
a nine-year-old boy. After describing life in Atlantis and par- 
ticularly in the city of Egesteer, the narrative tells of the destruc- 
tion of Atlantis and gives some fragmentary information of social 
life, invention, science, art, religion, morals, etc Among these 
fragments occurs this paragraph: 

“They could take a kind of big photograph, but not like ours, 
and it was done with the Force. Some of these could be found 
now if divers went down—very, very big photographs, indeed, as 
big as a wall.” 

The “Force” referred to is called “Scear Force” and is de- 
scribed as being in universal use, easily produced from water and 
air and much superior to electricity. Of greater interest is the 
statement that the secret of this Force is to be revealed to the 
world again. 

There is no record of motion photography in the book and 
no record of it so far as the writer has been able to determine in 
the ancient records of the Aryan root race, the Chinese, the 
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Egyptians, the Greeks or any other people, so we may well as- 
sume that motion photography is really the only thing new under 
the sun. 





Looking Forward 


Thursday, November 24, 1921, Thanksgiving Day, the day upon 
which the people of this country rejoice and give thanks for 
their many blessings, has again passed. 

Despite the adverse conditions which continue to manifest 
in the motion picture industry, all of us had some reason for 
giving thanks. Good health, contented homes, sunshine, and last, 
but not least, well fed stomachs, are but a few of the reasons for 
thankfulness. 

There are many of us, workers in every branch of the in- 
dustry, who feel dissatisfied with present financial conditions, 
who want for ourselves a greater amount of the world’s good 
things. This desire is both natural and commendable and is 
justified by the one word—AMBITION. Sorry indeed is the 
man who lacks ambition, BUT— 

Let us push that ambition to a SUCCESSFUL end—not by 
continually lamenting conditions as they exist today, but by chang- 
ing them for the better. 

There is no worker in the entire industry too SMALL to assist. 

Let us push our various professions forward, making them 
more and more essential to the producer. Putting INDIVIDUAL 
EFFORT into our tasks and creating efficiency without the aid 
of efficiency experts. NO MAN WILL GET MORE OUT OF 
THE INDUSTRY THAN HE PUTS IN. If that is clearly under- 
stood, then, when November, 1922 rolls around, how much more 
will we have to be thankful for, and, better still, we can look 
backward and give thanks for having FOUND OURSELVES.— 
Philip W: Whitman. 





"TIS TRUE 


Our wise and worthy sage remarks: All of the cutting now- 
a-days is NOT being done in the cutting room. 





"a ) 


Why is the Cooper Hewitt Lamp 
“Standard Equipment” 
in the Studio 


? 








ASK THE CAMERA MAN: 


“He knows—he knows—he knows” 

















He says: “Because it takes all the 
guess-work out of photography, and 
reduces it to a practical certainty. I 
know exactly what I am going to get 
when I photograph under Cooper 
Hewitt’s. Whatever other troubles 
there may be, there’s no argument 
about the photography.” 
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Photographing the Unseen 


Is it Up to the Camera to Bridge the Gap Between the Sensible and Super-Sensible Worlds? 
Do the Fairies Still Dance on the Lawn? 


Joseph McCullough, late editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, and last, save Henry Watterson, of that brilliant coterie of 
journalists whose names and papers were celebrated during the 
golden age of American journalism, wrote a beautiful editorial 
about the fairies dancing on the lawn. McCullough had a soul 
above the merely commercial and material, and loved to put into 
his writings the poetic, the mystical and the philosophical, and 
in this particular editorial he assured his readers, both youthful 
and grown up, that the fairies still danced upon the lawn, and 
that the nearer we kept to the fairies the happier we would be. 

This editorial of the great editor has long abode in the heart 
of the writer, who was reminded of it recently when there came 
into his hands five very wonderful photographs from England, 
the authenticity of which was vouched for by the publishers and 
by many people who know of their origin or who had to do with 
bringing them to the attention of the public. 

It seems that the Strand Magazine of December, 1920, and 
March, 1921, described these pictures in detail and told how they 
originated, but as both the photographs and the description are 
copyrighted, only a brief outline may be permitted here. 

It seems that two little girls, Iris and Alice Carpenter, cousins. 
living in a little Yorkshire, England, village, were both gifted 
with clairvoyant power of a quality which enabled them to see 
and be on quite familiar terms with fairies and gnomes who in- 
habited a glen in which was a waterfall near their home, and the 
pictures herein mentioned were snapped by these little girls with 
an ordinary small pocket camera. 

One of the pictures snapped by Iris shows Alice with four 
very distinct tiny fairy forms dancing about in the bushes on a 
level with her shoulders. The details are very charming and 
realistic. This picture was shot in July, 1917. A second snapped 
by Alice shows Iris seated on the grass playing with a. gnome, a 
quite different figure from the graceful and lovely fairies, but a 
delight to behold, nevertheless. This picture was made in Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

A third, snapped by Iris, shows Alice and a single fairy in the 
air, about on a level with the little girl’s face. The little creature 
looks to be about eight inches high, is human in form and with 
diaphanous wings. 

A fourth picture, taken in August, 1920, shows Alice in close- 
up, a fairy standing on a bush, offering a flower to her. 

The fifth, and last of the collection, is so remarkable that it 
would be impossible to produce it by trick photography. It is a 
snapshot of a bunch of grass and flowers, showing four fairly 
distinct fairy forms, three of which are encased in sheathes or 
cocoons hanging in the grasses. They look as diaphanous as cob- 
webs. The little girls were astonished at what the camera caught 
as, while they are familiar with the fairies, they had never seen 
these strange things. 

NaTurRE SPIRITS 


Of fairies or nature spirits, Mr. D. N. Dunlap, an English 
scholar, in an introduction to a lecture on the subject, delivered 
in London in 1920, says: 

“When we turn our attention to the subject of elemental 
Intelligences or Nature-Spirits, we are confronted by this immedi- 
ate difficulty, that we are led at the very beginning beyond and 
behind the world which we know through the channels of the 
senses. Sense perception does not help us at all in our study of 
that mysterious realm of life which const*tutes the invisible back- 
ground of physical manifestation. Madame Blavatsky warned us 
long ago that to describe Nature-Spirits or Elementals as having 
definite and corporeal form was likely to lead into great error. 
She said that those mysterious beings named Salamanders, Sylphs, 
Undines and Gnomes by Paracelsus and other Western Occult- 
ists; Bhutas, Devas, Ghandharvas by Eastern wisdom; Daemons 
by the Alexandrian School, and so on, were possessed of neither 
form nor consciousness at all, as we understand those terms, and 
that to imagine otherwise would lead into a psychic materialism 
far more obstructive to real occult progress than the theories of 
modern scientific thought which would deny the existence of any 
such spirits. 

“Humanity is at present passing through a cycle of evolution 
during which the brain intelligence is developing at the expense 


of the direct spiritual intuition of early man; it is now, and will 
be for a long time to come, man’s task to regain the conscious 
knowledge of those worlds of ethereal matter whose denizens play 
such a fundamental role in the life of humanity. Ages ago man 
possessed in his body organs whereby supersensible worlds and 
beings were perceived and known more directly than we today 
perceive physical objects. He could not only look out into and 
control the life of worlds of elemental matter below him in the 
evolutionary scale, he could also look out into worlds peopled by 
hierarchies of beings, infinitely beyond him. He was not limited 
to the yields of his five senses, and indeed it is from one point of 
view true to say that the senses are the gates which shut man off 
from the consciousness he should possess as a Spiritual Being. 
They obstruct his vision alike of the worlds above him and the 
worlds below him, although they have an absolutely necessary 
function to fulfill in the development of his self-consciousness.” 


Mr. LeapBEATER’s RESEARCHES 


In his work, entitled “The Hidden Side of Things,” published 
in 1913, C. W. Leadbeater, an English writer on philosophical, 
scientific and occult subjects, says, in part, on this subject, of 
which he treats exhaustively: 

“Another factor which exercises great influence (over human 
beings) under certain restrictions, is the nature-spirit. We may 
regard the nature-spirits of the land as in a sense the original in- 
habitants of the country, driven away from some parts of it by 
the invasion of man, much as the wild animals have been. Just 
like wild animals, the nature-spirits avoid altogether the great 
cities and all places where men most do congregate, so that in 
those their effect is a negligible quantity. But in all- quiet coun- 
try places, among the woods and fields, upon the mountains or 
out at sea, nature-spirits are constantly nresent, and though they 
rarely show themselves, their influence is powerful and all-per- 
vading, just as the scent of the violets fills the air though they 
are hidden modestly among the leaves. * * * The nature- 
spirits constitute an evolution apart, quite distinct at this stage 
from that of humanity. * 


SEVERAL STREAMS OF EVOLUTION 


“Even in this world of ours the divine life is pressing upwards 
through several streams, of which ours is but one, and numeric- 
ally by no means the most important. It may help us to realize 
this if we remember that, while humanity in its physical mani- 
festation occupies only quite a small part of the surface of the 
earth, entities at a corresponding level on other lines of evolution, 
not only crowd the earth far more thickly than man, but at the 
same time populate the _cnormous plains of the sea and the 
fields of the air. * 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Fimmy the Assstant 
REVIEWS and REVIEWERS 


Next to the weather man, the Movie reviewer is the most 
popular prophet we have Both of ’em’s in the same class, as far 
as reliability is concerned, only the weather man has a slight 
edge on acct. of having some nowledge of weather. The reviewer 
was all vight as long cs he stuck to reviewing, but when he started 
predicting box office valyoos and such like stunts of miracling he 
put himself right beside the weather man as joke material. The 
only reason either of em gets their stuff printed is because peo- 
ple is still more or less sooperstishus and believes in signs, lucky 
days, and soothsayers. Otherwise there wouldn’t be no weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of newspapers at the studios every 
Tuesday morning when the picture reviews comes out. 

The average picture review is a awful joke, and I can’t see 
why it is they’re taken seriously at all. In the first place, it aint 
given to but darn few people to be able to pick winners or fail- 
ures. Nobody knows which pictures is going over until the per- 
centages is figured, and that’s a long time after the first showing. 
Then give a little think about the reviewers’ job. Imagine having 
to look at all and every kind of pictures for a living, and you'll 
see how terribly blawzay he must be. To him all pictures must 
be punk, only some are punker than others. About the only thing 
he can appreshiate is novelty, and when he gets hold of a novel 
picture he most generally thanks the perducer for the treat by 
praising the picture to the skies whether it’s got any money-mak- 
ing valyoo or not. That’s probly why the reviews of these here 
German pictures has been so flattening. It aint because they're 
good, but because they’re differnt. 

Another thing that throws them off lots of times is the fact 
that audiences is all different. A picture may go big in New 
York, and have all the movie magazines published there go nutty 
about it, and the darn thing wont make a dime anywhere else. 
Then again, it might be a,flop there, and clean up somewhere else. 
You cant trust any one audience to judge a picture any more than 
you can trust any one man’s opinion of it. This thing has been 
proved so many times that you’d think the reviewers would be 
a little careful how they pans a picture, but they don’t. They 
go right ahead and write “Sorrows oi Sue; Punk Meller with no 
Plot; Direction Acceptable in Spots; Weak Star with Bum Sup- 
port. ” Then he goes on to advise the exhibitors to duck this 
one, as it is a lemon. But the exhibitor is like as not tied down 
to contracts and can’t duck it, so he shows the picture in spite 
of the roast, and, since the people like melodrammer, and the 
star is popular, and the average audience not bored to tears like 
the reviewer is, the picture ends up with a nice comfortable 85%. 

One of the best examples of the other way round was “Busted 
Blossoms.” When that picture was produced in the big cities 
it had all kinds of special color perjection, imported orchestras, 
and a lot of special props to put it over, and it looked like a 
clean-up. It was a novelty, so all the reviewers went into hyster- 
icks about it’s sublimity, and all that kind of highbrow stuff. 
When this same picture went out into the cold, bleek world to 
make a living, all by its lonesome, and got showed in just a 
regular picture house, with no special nothing to help it out, it 
was a sad, sad, story. They walked out on it. The farmers who 
had cranked up the old flivver and drove into town to see a rat- 
tling good thriller like Griffith is famous for, couldn’t quite dope 
out what it was all about, so they went across the street to see 
some other picture that, like as not, the reviewers had tromped 
all over. 

Another thing worth thinking over is the fact that most big 
money makers is just regular program pictures that happens to 
hit. Nobody knows when they’re liable to get one of these, and 
sometimes a picture that just escapes being shelved is the one 
that does it. Most big pictures, intended to make a lot of jack, 
and figured as winners, is flops. There’s just enough exceptions 
to prove the rule. Now then, if the people who make the pictures 
can’t tell whether a picture is good or not, what chance has a 
reviewer to make any kind of appraysall? 

Once in a great while the reviewer just happens to give the 
right steer on a picture, but it’s more luck than anything else. 
Even the weather man is right sometimes. 





Laura Thornburgh, writing THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
tells of a public-spirited movement to show America to Americans 
in films, headed by noted educators and financiers, which will seek 


the co-operation of educators and business men over all the coun- 
try. The plan is first to collect in one central film library the 
films which have already been made showing the industries and 
resources of any community. As yet comparatively few scenics 
and industries have been filmed and these have never been cor- 
related as a part of a film library of America to which the public 
could go as to a circulating library and learn how the other one 
hundred and four million live. Such films are most valuable when 
they form a part of a national film movement, national in its 
scope. 

The plan is to build up region by region, county by county, 
the film story of the United States. Pictures that have already 
been taken will be used wherever possible. Expert cameramen 
and experienced directors will be sent, on reqeust to national head- 
quarters, into any community, to film not just the external char- 
acteristics, but to get the very soul of the place, its historic back- 
ground, its industries, all that will be of the most benefit to the 
community itself and will serve as an inspiring message to the 
country at large. 

“Journeys Through the Valley of Heart’s Delight,” the first 
film to take its place in the “national film library of knowledge,” 
can be secured by schools, colleges, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and other organizations through National Non- 
Theatrical exchanges in various sections of the country. 

All communities owning films of this kind which they may be 
willing to contribute to the national film library are urged by 
Miss Thornburgh to write concerning them to National Non-The- 
atrical Motion Pictures, Inc., headquarters at 232 West 38th 
Street, New York City. The sooner all available films are as- 
sembled at a central point so that educators interested can learn 
what has been done and what remains to be filmed the sooner 
the nation-wide movement, which has the hearty endorsement of 
visual educators in many sections, will get under way. 
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Photographing the Unseen 
(Continued from page 10) 


DirFicuLt To Grasp 

“It is difficult for many students to understand how it is pos- 
sible for any kind of creature thus to inhabit the solid substance 
of the rock or the crust of the earth. Creatures possessing bodies 
of etheric matter find the substance of the rock no impediment 
to their motion or their vision. Indeed, for them physical matter 
in its solid state is their natural element and habitat—the only 
one to which they are accustomed and in which they feel at 
heme ° ° 

“The etheric matter of their bodies is not, under ordinary con- 
ditions, visible to physical eyes, so that when they are seen, one 
of two things must take place; either they must materialize 
themselves by drawing round them a veil of physical matter, or 
else the spectator must experience an increase of sensitiveness 
which enables him to respond to the wave-lengths of the higher 
ethers, and to see what is not normally perceptible to him. 

“The slight temporary exaltation of faculty necessary for this 
is not very uncommon nor difficult to achieve, and on the other 
hand materialization is easy for creatures which are only just 
beyond the bounds of visiblity; so that they would be seen far 
more frequently than they are, but for the rooted objection to 
the proximity of human beings which they share with all, but the 
lowest types of nature-spirits. * * 


THe Fatrtes 


“The type best known to man is that of the fairies, the spirits 
who live normally upon the surface of the earth, though, since 
their bodies are of etheric matter, they can pass into the ground 
at will. Their forms are many and various, but most frequently 
human in shape and somewhat diminutive in size, usually with a 
grotesque exaggeration of some particular feature or limb. Etheric 
matter being plastic and readily moulded by the power of thought, 
they are able to assume almost any appearance at will, but they 
nevertheless have definite forms of their own, which they wear 
when they have no special object to serve by taking any other, and 
are therefore, not exerting their will to produce a change of shape. 
They have also colours of their own, marking the difference in their 
tribes or species, just as the birds have differences of plumage. 

“There are an immense number of subdivisions or races 
among them, and individuals of these subdivisions vary in. intel- 
ligence and disposition precisely as human beings do. Again, 
like human beings, these divers races inhabit different countries, 
or sometimes different districts of the same country, and the mem- 
bers of one race have a general tendency to keep together, just 
as men of one nation do among ourselves. They are on the 
whole, distributed much as are the other kingdoms of nature; 
like the birds, from whom some of them have been evolved, some 
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varieties are peculiar to one country, others are common in one 
country and rare elsewhere, while others again are to be found 
almost anywhere. Again, like the birds, it is broadly true that 
the most brilliantly coloured orders are to be found in tropical 
countries. 

NATIONAL TyYPEs 


“The predominant types of the different parts of the world are 
usually clearly distinguishable and in’ a sense characteristic; 
or is it perhaps that their influence in the slow course of ages 
has moulded the men and animals and plants who lived near them, 
so that it is the nature-spirit who has set the fashion and the 
other kingdoms which have unconsciously followed it? | For 
example, no contrast could well be more marked than that between 
the vivacious, rollicking orange-and-purple or scarlet-and-gold 
mannikins who dance among the vineyards of Sicily, and the 
almost wistful grey-and-green creatures who move so much more 
sedately amidst the oaks and the furze-covered heaths in Brittany, 
or the golden-brown ‘good people’ who haunt the hillsides of 
Scotland. 

CaLirorNiA VARIETY 


“In England the emerald-green variety is probably the com- 
monest, and I have seen it also in the woods of France and Bel- 
gium, in far-away Massachusetts and on the banks of the Niagara 
River. The vast plains of the Dakotas are inhabited by a black- 
and-white kind, which I have not seen elsewhere, and California 
rejoices in a lovely white-and-gold species which also appears 
to be unique.* * * 


New Fiecp For tHe CAMERA 


But what has all this to do with cameramen and motion pic- 
tures? 

Just this: If these pictures are authentic it is evident that 
the camera has established in truth the existence of the unseen, 
and it will, in all probability, be the camera which will be first 
to go deeper into this unseen world and set before us its secrets 
which may have a tremendous bearing upon our human evolu- 
tion. Here is, therefore, a fie'd infinitely wide and new and 
fascinating for original research and it now remains for a motion 
camera to record for us wh-- ‘“e still camera in the hands of 
these children caught upe sensitized film. 

Sir William Crookes, W. .ce, Lodge and others have brought 
Western science close to the spiritual world. “Open vision,” or 
clairvoyance, was told of in the Bible as early as Isaiah’s time, 
and it is almost as familiar to the public as aviation. That two 
little girls should see the fairies will not seem so remarkable as 
the fact that the camera picked them up for we have always 
thought that cameras must have something material to shoot at. 

In this connection, Mr. Leadbeater explains that the ether 
which forms the bodies of nature-spirits does belong to the phys- 
ical plane and that it may be seen, He says also that while 
these creatures love and trust children, they hate or dispise 
grown-ups. On this point he says: 

“Most nature-spirits dislike and avoid mankind, and we cannot 
wonder at it. To them man appears a ravaging demon, destroy- 
ing and spoiling wherever he goes. He wantonly kills, often with 
awful tortures, all the beautiful creatures that they love to watch; 
he cuts down the trees, he tramples the grass, he plucks the 
flowers and casts them carelessly aside to die; he replaces al! 
the lovely wild life of nature with his hideous bricks and mortar, 
and the fragrance of the flowers with the polluting smoke 
of his factories. Can we think it strange that the fairies should 
regard us with horror, and shrink away from us as we shrink 
from a poisonous reptile? 

“Not only do we thus bring devastation to all that they hold 
most dear, but most of our habits and emanations are distasteful 
to them; we poison the sweet air for them (some of us), with 
loathsome fumes of alcohol and tobacco; our restless, illregulated 
desires and passions set up a constant rush of astral currents 
which disturbs and annoys them, and gives them the same feel- 
ing of disgust which we should have if a bucket -f filthy water 
were emptied over us. For them to be near the average man is 
to live in a perpetual hurricane—a hurricane that has blown over 
a cesspool.” ‘ 
Let tHe Curitpren Do Ir 


If we accept these things as true, it looks like our only hope 
for research along these lines will be to put motion cameras in 
the hands of children and turn them loose in the bosky dells, 
away from the haunts of the monster man to bring back records 
of the doings of the fairy people in motion pictures. What a 
triumph that would be! Who'll be first to give proof to THe 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER that it has been done? 
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Biggest “Picture “Market 


China With Millions Ready to Enrich Producers. Next Big Development 
Will be There 


James B. Leong, the only Chinese producer of motion pic- 
tures in the world, gives it out that China is the biggest picture 
market on earth and that the next big development in the picture 
industry will be expansion in that country. He declares that 
China can use annually five times the present output of the 
United States, and that she can absorb such an output just as 
rapidly as exhibition facilities can be extended. 

For two hundred years people have been saying that China 
has a population of four hundred million people, but Mr. Leong 
declares that the population is easily twice that, for the census 
machinery in the Flowery Kingdom is in the hands of interests 
who are directly concerned in keeping the population down. 

Aliso, this enterprising young producer tells the world the 
interesting news that, notwithstanding the famine, the Chinese 
people have money to spend and no place to spend it. The 


American frills and nonessentials. Mr. Leong has already started 
his campaign to movieize and uplift his native country by pro- 
ducing “The Lotus Blossom,” a Chinese story from his own 
pen, filmed in Los Angeles by an all-star company of Chinese 
and American players, featuring Lady Tsen Mei, the Chinese 
opera singer, Tully Marshall and Noah Beery. This picture was 
produced by the Wah Ming Motion Picture Company, but another 
company incorporated under the laws of California, has succeeded 
it with the title of Chung Wah Motion Picture Company, headed 
by Mr. Leong, who has inaugurated a production schedule of 
four special features a year all to be Chinese stories from his own 
pen, and to be interpreted by casts of Chinese and American 
players at the ratio of about sixty to forty per cent. Mr. Leong 
says that he finds many Chinese types among American actors, 
and he will give the principal parts to the Americans until he 
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LILLIAN GISH ON THE ICE FLOATING TOWARD THE DAM 
The three cakes of ice are tied together with wire cables 


people are the thriftiest in the world and love entertainment as 
passionately as children. 

But the problem in China is to give the people the kind of 
pictures they can understand and this can be done, says Mr. 
Leong, only by native producers who understand both the Chinese 
and the production of motion pictures. The problem of exhibi- 
tion is much simpler, for the motion picture theatre as America 
knows it will not be necessary in China, except in the large cen- 
ters, and then only in isolated cases. The Chinese fan will be 
content with the “movies” and will not expect opera chairs, ornate 
lobbies, vaudeville, symphony orchestras, usherettes and other 


can develop some Fairbanks, Harts, Meighans, Dexters, Pick- 
fords, McAvoys and Talmadges among his own people. 

Chung Wah productions will be made partly in America ard 
partly in China until studios can be built in the Orient, whe. st 
is planned to maintain units in both places. All pictures will 
be made to exhibit both in America and China, but the big idea 
behind the plan is to Americanize China so far as moving pic 
tures are concerned and show forth to the world the noble and 
beautiful side of the Chinese character. Mr. Leong says that 
the development of China alone will employ more cinemetog- 
raphers than there are in America. ; 
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In Camerafornia 


H. Lyman Broening, A. S. C., has just completed a short length 
comedy drama of the days of "49 from the pen of that dear old 
friend of all the world, Mark Twain. You know “The Jumping 
Frog”? Well, that’s it. Ward Wing directed. H. Lyman says 
he had a lot of fun training frogs to perform for the camera. 

The A. S. C. insists that the cinema be known as the Fifth 
Estate. Tae AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER dubbed it that a long 
time ago and it is time the title were recognized. All together— 
“Fifth Estate!” 


That brilliant young Chinese producer, James B. Leong, who 
filmed “The Lotus Blossom,” which, by the way, was photo- 
graphed by Ross Fisher, A. S. C., says that very soon jobs will be 
chasing cameramen all over the world. If the dream of Mr. 
Leong and his associates comes true 10,000 picture theatres will 
be built in China and the pictures to supply them will be made 
for the most part in America. 





Madame Nazimova’s current production is being photographed 
with a Mitchell camera made by the Mitchell Camera Company 
of 6025 Santa Monica Boulevard. The Mitchell makes direct ap- 
peal to the users of highest class cameras and is designed to meet 
every possible need of the cameraman. The Mitchell tripod, also, 
is winning its way among cameramen for its efficiency in both 
field and studio. On a rough location it is a life saver. 





The members of the American Society of Cinematographers 
desire publicly to express thanks to Watterson R. Rothacker, 
president of the Rothacker-Aller Laboratories, Inc., for his ad- 
dress on the subject of Color Standardization at the open meeting, 
November 21. The outgrowth of this meeting will in all prob- 
ability be the solution of many of the problems of producer, cam- 
eraman and laboratory operative which will eventuate in better 
prints, the exaltation of photography and justice to all three ele- 
ments concerned and incidentally to the picture-going public. 





The third annual ball of the American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers will be held in the grand ball room of the Ambassador 
Hotel on the night of Saturday, February 4, 1922. The last ball 
of the A. S. C. was held on the night of January 29, 1921, at the 
Ambassador and this brilliant function may be accepted as a 
criterion of the sumptuous event for which the Cinematographers 
will stand sponsor next February. This annual ball is to be made 
an institution by the A. S. C. and the efforts of the entire 
vrganization will be bent to make it easily the recherche social 
event of the year in the motion picture world. 





Charles E. Schoenbaum, A. S. C., the clever photographer of 
“The Hell Diggers,” “Too Much Speed,” “Rent Free,” all starring 
Wallace Reid; and “Exit the Vamp,” starring Ethel Clayton, has 
just completed another picture with Reid, “The Champion.” Mr. 
Schoenbaum is again with Mr. Reid in his new picture, “Across 
the Continent.” Phil Rosen is directing. 


Mysterious Bill Beckway, the wandering boy of the A. S. C., 
has invented a small motion picture camera for use of novices, 
children, amateurs, professionals or anybody else who has the 
bug to shoot pictures that move. Mr. Beckway, who is not only 
an artistic cinematographer of long experience, but an expert me- 
chanical engineer, has built a perfect motion camera that not only 
photographs but develops and projects and the entire apparatus, 
tripod and all, can be carried in a small suit case. Looks like 
Beckway would have the field all to himself. Another instance 
of A. S. C. inventive genius. 





Tony Gaudio, A. S. C., long chief cinematographer for J. L. 
Frothingham Productions, and the artist who filmed “The Bride of 
the Gods,” has been retained by Joseph Schenck to photograph 
Norma Talmadge. 


David Abel, A. S. C., formerly with Norma Talmadge when 
she was under the direction of Sidney Franklin, will photograph 
sister Constance in her next production. 


Robert Kurrle, A. S. C., who has been in New York during 
the past four months, returned to Camerafornia in time to see 
the Thanksgiving races. Mr. Kurrle’s last production was “None 
So Blind,” a Fox feature directed by Edwin Carewe. 
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The Ultrastigmat F; 1.9 


A perfect lens for high speed 





photography. 
PRICES 
40 m/m focal length........ $ 75.00 
50 m/m focal length........ 75.00 


75 m/m focal length........ 100.00 
In barrel with iris diaphragm 
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Street Car Distinéhons* 


(6 o’clock a. m.) THE WORKS 


Lo, who are these that go down at six 
With sleep still in their limbs and brains? 
With dinner pail and hands of mail 

They clump and stumble to the trains; 
Unshaven and unshorn and rough 

Their kits and tools and bags in hand, 
They turn in where the whistles blow « 
And mighty engines throb and puff, 

While dawn’s bright banners still are furled 
The WORKS go down to ditch and mill, 
The levers they that move the world. 


(7 to 8 o’clock) THE CLERKS 


Who are these so immaculate, 

Men and women well groomed and smart, 
Conning the news, exchanging views, 
Their goals the stores and busy mart? 
From sev'n to eight they throng the cars 
Their faces set for daily strife 

To battle shopping mobs all day, 

To fight the mobs for right to life; 

Those. who go down at eight are CLERKS, 
Human buffers, ’twixt BUY and SELL, 
God bless and help the WORKS and CLERKS. 


(At 9 o’clock) THE SHIRKS 


At nine o’clock the Shirks go down, 
With many a stretch and yawn, 

The tools they use are scheme and wit 
No use have they for sweat and brawn; 
Some take the unearned increment, 
Some tell how to invest our wealth, 
And some there be who plot and plan 
Our substance to annex by stealth; 

The non-producers are the SHIRKS, 
They sow not, but they reap in full— 
Their harvest field—the W°~RKS and CLERKS. 


(Noon and after) THE SMIRKS 


At noon with plumes and ribbons gay, 
The SMIRKS go down into the town, 
They've naught to do but wander through 
The shops to look at hat and gown; 
Or dally over tea and ice, 

Or speed the hours at matinee, 

And if they happen to be men 

They'll find a way to kill the day 

In public lobby or the club; 

The SMIRK’S a genial little soul, 

A Little soul—aye, there’s the rub. 


* Some of ’em go down in automobiles. 





Director Phil Rosen, A. S. C., is on location in Northern Cali- 
fornia shooting scenes for Wallace Reid’s next starring feature, 
“Across the Continent.” 
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Where to Find the Members of the 
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Society of Cinematographers 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

R. J. Berquist 

H. Lyman Broening 
William C. Foster 
T. G. Gaudio 


Abel, David—Constance Talmadge, Brunton Studio. 

Arnold, John—With Viola Dana, Metro Studio. 

August, Joseph— 

Baker, Friend F.—With Universal Studio. 

Barnes, George S.—With King Vidor, Vidor Studio. 

Beckway, Wm. J.—Balboa Studio. 

Benoit, Georges— 

Broening, H. Lyman— 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With Goldwyn Studio. 

Berquist, Rudolph J.—With George Baker, Metro Studio. 

Brown, Karl—With Will Rogers, Lasky Studio. 

Cann, Bert—With Doris May, Robertson-Cole Studio. 

Clawson, L. Dal—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. 

Cowling, Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. 

Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. 

Davey, Allen M.—With Mary Miles Minter, Realart Studio. 

Dean, Faxor. M.—With Realart Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. 

Doran, Robert S.—With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. 

Dubray, Joseph A.—With Louis Gascnier, Robertson-Cole Studio. 

Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. 

Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Fildew, William—With Universal Studio. 

Fisher, Ross G.—With Emory Johnson. Brunton Studio. 

Foster, Wm. C.— 

Fowler, Harry M.— 

Gaudio, Tony G.—With Joseph Schenck Prods-Norma Talmadge. Brunton 
Studio. 

Gerstad, Harry W.—With Ben Wilson, Berwilla Studio. 

Good, Frank B.—With Monroe Salisbury, San Francisco. 

Granville, Fred Leroy—England. 

Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.— 

Guissart, Rene—In charge of Photography, Harley Knoles Prods., London, 

Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Hill, George W.— 

Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. 

Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. 

Kline, Ben H.—With Tom Mix, Fox Studio. 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. 

Kull, Edward—Directing at Universal Studio. 

Kurrle, Robert B.—-With Edwin Carewe, New York. 


LOYALTY 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Roy H. Klaffki 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


PROGRESS 


John F. Seitz 

James C. Van Trees 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 

Alvin Wyckoff 


Landers, Sam— 
Leezer, John— 
Lockwood, i. R.— ‘ 
Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Lyons, Reginald E. 

Mackenzie, Jack—-With Chester Bennett, Brunton Studio. 
MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies, Chester Studio. 
McClung, Hugh C. 

McGann, William M. 

Miller, Virgil E.— With Universal Studio. 

Milner, Victor—With King Baggett, Universal Studio. 

Morgan, Ira H.—With Rolsert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 
Newhard, Robert S.—With E. Mason Hopper, Goldwyn Studio. 
Norton, Stephen S.—With Mary Anderson, J. D. Hampton Studio. 
Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 

Peterson, Gus C.—With B. B. Hampton, Brunton Studio. 

Le Picard, Marcel—New York. 

Polito, Sol— 

Reynolds, Ben F.-—With Universal Studio. 

Rizard, Georges—-With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Rose, Jackson J.— 

Rosen, Philip E.—Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky Studio. 

Rosher, Charles——With Halian Company, Rome, Italy. 
Schoenbaum, Chas. E.--With Philip FE. Rosen, Lasky Studio. 
Scholtz, Abraham— 

Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 
Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Siegler, Al—With Alice Lake, Metro Studio. 

Smith, W. Steve. Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 
Stumar, Charles—With J. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 
Thorpe, Harry—With Universal Studio. 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 

Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky Studio. 
Walters, R. W. 

Warrenton, Gilbert—With Lasky Studio. 

Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 
Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 
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